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Lost on 
campus? 
There’s an 


app for that 


lleiren Poon 


he University of Alberta 

is going mobile. A new 

app for iPhones, iPods 
and iPads is now available for free, 
which can help make life a little 
easier for students as they start the 
new school year. 

Offering help in everything from 
finding your way across campus 
to navigating through the maze 
of assignment due dates and class 
schedules, the U of A app was 
developed by students for students. 
Three third-year computing science 
students, Joel Kravets, Sahir Memon 
and Clinton Pahl, spent the summer 
working with the campus Academic 
Information and Communication 
Technologies office to craft the 
program. 

“The only thing we added was a, 
bit of structure—haying a project 
plan, having tentative timelines, 
methodologies—things we could do 
to support their innovation,” said 
Mike Chow from AICT about work- 
ing with the students. “No one other 
than a student can truly understand 
what other students need and where 
this app can help minimize a bit of 
the pain and suffering.” 

“We studied what other institu- 
tions were offering in this type of 
app, to give ourselves a sort of base- 
line,” said Memon. “We also looked 
at what we did on a day-to-day basis 
and tried to decide what we would 
want to see on this app if we're using 
it,” added Kravets. 

With about 6,000 people already 
using the app, including some from 
the greater Edmonton community 
who find the transit information use- 
ful, feedback has been positive and 
helpful, said Trevor Woods, execu- 
tive director of AICT. 

“Part of our strategy was to 
release something as quickly as pos- 
sible,” said Woods. “The students 
had a long list of features they really 
wanted to [incorporate], but decided 
to go with just the important ones 
that they could. 
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The 500-seat lecture hall in the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science was filled in anticipation of the first lecture there Sept. 8. 


‘Father of economic ecology’ to receive honorary degree 


Folio Staff 


nspired by India’s indepen- 

dence in 1947 and driven by 

a desire to see his country 
hunger-free, Monkombo Sambasivan 
Swaminathan has led a global move- 
ment in sustainable food security. 

In recognition of his efforts over 
the last half-century, Swaminathan 
will receive a University of Alberta 
honorary doctor of science degree 
on Oct. 7, and deliver the Bentley 
Lecture in Sustainable Agriculture/ 
Lester Pearson Memorial Lecture 
that same day. 

Swaminathan is a pioneer of the 
green revolution and a leader in his 
country when it comes to science 
and technology said Nat Kav, associ- 
ate dean of the U of A’s Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life & Environmental 
Sciences. 

“His contributions have been 
in the areas of science, in plant 
breeding and genetics, followed by 
taking that science to the level of the 
farmer and being concerned about 
gender equity and being concerned 
about the poorest of the poor. That’s 
what I think makes him stand out,” 
said Kay. “In this day and age, with 


climate change and everything else 
looming and threatening our food 
security, he has always advocated for 
sustainable agriculture and what he 
calls an “evergreen revolution, which 
is not just sustainable today, but for 
generations beyond.” 

Swaminathan created an 
agricultural revolution in India 
in the 1960s, when he pioneered 
techniques to crossbreed a dwarf 
Mexican seed with Japanese seeds 
and local Indian varieties of wheat. 
As head of the International Rice 
Research Institute in the Philip- 
pines for seven years, Swaminathan 
and his colleagues then used the 
same techniques to modify rice 
seeds with similar results. 

In 1972, Swaminathan was 
one of the founding members of 
the International Crops Research 
Institute for the Semi-Arid Trop- 
ics, an organization set up to help 
developing countries in semi-arid 
tropical regions around the world 
to apply science to increase crop 
yields and improve farming systems 
for small farmers. The U of A’s own 
Fred Bentley, for whom the Bentley 
Lecture in Sustainable Agriculture 
is named, was the first chair of the 


organization’s board of governors, 
a position he held for 10 years. 
Convinced that true social change 
must focus on helping the poorest in 
society, Swaminathan founded the 
Centre for Research on Sustainable 
Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ment, now the M.S. Swaminathan 
Research Foundation, where scien- 
tists work directly with farmers and 
their families as true partners and 
collaborators. 

A fellow of the leading scientific 
academies of India and the world, 
including the Royal Society of 
London and the National Academy 
of Sciences in the 
United States, 
Swaminathan co- 
chaired the United 
Nations Millenni- 
um Task Force on 
Hunger from 2002 
to 2005. He also 
served as president 
of the Nobel Peace 
Prize-winning 
Pugwash Confer- 
ences on Science 


and World Affairs 


by the United Nations Environment 
Programme “the father of economic 
ecology.” 

University Chancellor Linda 
Hughes is delighted to have the op- 
portunity of Swaminathan’s visit to 
bestow the honorary doctorate, not- 
ing that, “his legacy reminds all of us 
of the power of one person to uplift 
an entire society.” 

Swaminathan will be speaking on 
“Food Safety and Security in an Era 
of Climate Change.” The ceremony 
and lecture will begin at 3:30 p.m. in 
the Myer Horowitz Theatre of the 
Students’ Union Building. fi 


from 2002 to 2007. Monkombo Sambasivan Swaminathan will receive a U of A 


He has been called 


honorary doctor of science degree Oct. 7. 
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Feds strengthen Canada’s economic competitiveness 


Michael Brown 


major federal government 

funding announcement 

geared toward improving 
facilities and equipment at universi- 
ties across Canada was made Aug. 26 
at the University of Alberta by Gary 
Goodyear, minister of state (science 
and technology), while he toured one 
of the U of A’s cutting-edge energy 
research labs. 

Goodyear, together with Peter 
Goldring, member of parliament for 
Edmonton East, said the Govern- 
ment of Canada will invest $200.5 
million in the Canada Foundation for 
Innovation to support infrastructure 
projects in eligible institutions on a 
competitive basis across Canada. 

“Our government is investing in 
science and technology to strengthen 
the economy and improve the quality 
of life of Canadians,” said Goodyear. 
“This significant investment will help 
develop, attract and retain the world’s 
best researchers at Canadian universi- 
ties while strengthening Canada’s 
long-term economic competitiveness.” 

The funding supports the 
renewal and expansion of research 
infrastructure across Canada to 
attract exceptional researchers and 


improve labs and facilities, which is 
a move that U of A President Indira 
Samarasekera says ensures Canada 


a 


Engineering professor Rick Chalaturnyk (right) fields questions from Gary Goodyear, 


and the U of A will remain a destina- 
tion for the world’s top researchers. 

“Tomorrow’s prosperity depends 
on our ability to compete within 
a diverse, global economy—to get 
there, we need to start with competi- 
tive infrastructure,” said Samarase- 
kera. “World-class facilities are a 
magnet for global talent, and these 
funds make a tremendous difference 
in researchers’ capacity to conduct 
leading-edge interdisciplinary re- 
search and discovery learning.” 

The funding announcement was 
made using geotechnical engineering 
professor Rick Chalaturnyk’s Reser- 
voir Geomechanics Research Group 
lab as a backdrop. Chalaturnyk’s lab 
is due for a $4.1-million retooling to 
create the Geomechanical Reservoir 
Experimental Facility, made possible 
thanks to CFI and Alberta Advanced 
Education and Technology. With 
the new lab in place, Chalaturnyk’s 
team will be better able to investigate 
carbon storage and enhanced oil 
recovery, using leading-edge equip- 
ment that will give them a better 
understanding of how carbon dioxide 
behaves underground under different 
pressures and temperatures. 

“Canada’s energy resources, par- 
ticularly Alberta's large and challeng- 
ing unconventional resources such as 
oilsands, coal-bed methane, bitumen 
carbonates and, more recently, shale 


minister of state (science and technology), during a funding announcement held Aug. 


26 at the U of A. 
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gas have advanced significantly in 
their potential to provide energy to 
Canada and world markets,” said 
Chalaturnyk. “The need to protect 
the environment—to reduce green- 
house gas emissions while recover- 
ing these resources in a sustainable 
manner—will severely test Alberta’s 
ability to meet its and Canada’s 


own energy needs, expand its export 
markets and ensure that it obtains 
maximum value for its resources. 

“Our interdisciplinary research 
efforts centred on the capability 
embodied in GeoREF will aim to 
contribute both fundamental and ap- 
plied science and engineering to meet 
these significant challenges.” P 


$1 million for toothsome research 


Quinn Phillips 

arek El-Bialy, profes- 

sor in the Faculty of 

Medicine & Dentistry, 
turned heads when he discovered 
a special frequency of ultrasound 
could stop dental roots from 
shortening during treatment with 
orthodontic braces. Now his work 
has caught the attention of a fund- 
ing agency on the other side of the 
world, 

El-Bialy has been awarded 
a three-year grant 
worth more than 
US$1 million from 
the Qatar National 
Research Founda- 
tion to continue his 
work in dental root 
regeneration. 

“We're very lucky 
to get this grant,” said 
EL-Bialy. 

The shortening 
of the roots of one’s 
teeth is a common problem for 
people who have braces. Most roots 


Tarek El-Bialy 


regenerate on their own but in 
some cases the roots fail to lengthen 
and the teeth are lost. It’s a prob- 
lem that has plagued orthodontists 
for years, but El-Bialy believes he’s 
the only one in the world who has 
focused his research on finding a 
solution. 

“What we've been trying to do 
over the last five years is to utilize stem 
cells and ultrasound to regenerate the 


lost parts of dental roots,” he said. 

El-Bialy says the grant will also 
support the study of the regenera- 
tion of bone around teeth that have 
been damaged and become loose 
due to gum disease. 

The Qatar foundation grants 
about US$120 million a year in 
an effort to promote and drive 
research in Qatar. Recipients must 
collaborate with a group in that 
country and El-Bialy is teaming up 
with a group of Qatar clinicians 
who work with patients with gum 

disease. “The whole 
idea is to encourage 
co-operative research 
and work between 
international insti- 
tutes and the Qatar 
institutes and help 
bring more research 
to that region,” 
explains El-Bialy. 

El-Bialy’s col- 
leagues in Qatar 
are in the process of 
setting up their lab and they will 
visit the U of A for training. El- 
Bialy is expecting to move forward 
quickly with the research once the 
Qarar side of the relationship is 
ready to go. 

“We would hope to have 
pre-clinical data that shows that 
this technique works,” said El- 
Bialy. “Hopefully by the second 
year we'll write another grant for 
another three years to do clinical 
trials.” Wi 


Internationally focused graduate programs the new norm 


Michael Davies-Venn 
two-day international 
conference on graduate 
education closed Aug. 27 at 
the University of Alberta with Provost 
and Vice-President (Academic) Carl 
Amrhein telling delegates there can 
be no turning back on how universi- 
ties in Canada operate their graduate 
programs. 

“International mobility and co- 
operation are here to stay as permanent 
features of major university operating 
plans,” Amrhein said concerning the 
international exposure now demanded 
from a graduate education. “There can 
be no return to the traditional model of 
the national silo process within which 
universities used to operate. The chal- 
lenges confronting humanity require 
that we identify and activate elite 
talents wherever in the world they may 
be found.” 

Those challenges, according to 
U of A President Indira Samarase- 
kera, include climate change, energy 
and sustainability, food security and 
chronic disease. 

“These problems require urgent 


solutions. It makes sense that we pool 
resources, join intellectual forces and 
collaborate across borders to solve 
global issues,” said Samarasekera, who 
commented that the meeting marked 
the 40-year anniversary of diplomatic 
relations between Canada and China. 


G É There can be no return 
to the traditional model 
of the national silo 
process within which 
universities used to 
operate.” 


Carl Amrhein 


“Tt’s good to have discussions about tal- 
ents that will sustain both our countries 
in the coming century.” 

The meeting, which included 
a 50-person delegation made up of 
Chinese government officials and ad- 
ministrators from the country’s leading 
universities, sought to resolve key issues 
that will increase engagement by Ca- 


nadian universities with their Chinese 
counterparts. There were 150 delegates 
to the conference. 

The Chinese Scholarship Council 
co-sponsored the two-day conference, 
which Amrhein says highlighted the 
interest shared by Canada and China 
to better facilitate the exchange of 
graduate students. The council is a 
government agency tasked with helping 
place Chinese graduate students around 
the world and assisting foreign graduate 
students wishing to study in China. 

“Canada needs an agency to trans- 
late government policies into action 
that is embraced by the elite universi- 
ties of Canada, the G13,” Amrhein 
said, adding that Canada needs to 
build on the infrastructure put in place 
by the Tri-Council, which is made up 
of the Natural Sciences and Engi- 
neering Research Council, the Social 
Science and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada and the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research. “Cana- 
da needs a CSC, the Canada Scholar- 
ship Council, and then we could have 
an international collaboration. It will 
be useful to build a Canada-China 


consortium for graduate education, 


and the U of A is willing to step up to 
this plate.” 

Recommendations from the meet- 
ing for strengthening Canadian and 
Chinese university ties include offering 
short courses for Chinese under- 
graduate students and more research 
internships for Canadian and Chinese 
undergraduate students; enhancing 
information on graduate programs and 
improving accessibility of programs 
to students; encouraging and linking 
teams of research students from both 
sides with joint supervisions by Chinese 
and Canadian professors; and offering 
joint-degree programs. 

With close to 2,000 students from 
China currently studying at the U of A, 
the university has the largest percentage 
of Chinese students in Canada, said 
Britta Baron, associate vice-president, 
international, at the U of A. 

“We are attracting more China 
Scholarship Council students than any 
other university in Canada,” she says. 
“We have excellent relationships with 
a number of our Chinese partners, 
not only universities but also Chinese 
organizations such as the Chongqing 


municipal government.” Mi 
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New centre to be one-stop shop for student success 


Michael Brown 


sking for help with a 
personal or academic issue 
is hard enough without a 
student having to navigate their way 
through a myriad of university support 
services to find the aid they need. 
To remedy the situation, the 
University of Alberta has opened 
the Student Success Centre as part 
of University Student Services. This 
new unit will consolidate the services 
provided by Specialized Support and 
Disability Services, the Academic Sup- 
port Centre, the Math and Applied 
Sciences Centre, University Bursaries 
and Emergency Funding and the Fresh 
Start Program. 
Wendy Doughty, interim director 
of the Student Success Centre, says 


over the past few years, post-secondary 
institutions have recognized the im- 
portance of supporting student success 


and retention. And although the U of 


impact on their academic focus and 
success,” she said. “The Student Success 
Centre is here to focus on student suc- 
cess and engagement.” 


A now provides a By working in 
long list of support an integrated man- 
services, Doughty k ner, Doughty says 
says the Student i £ We are taking more of University Student 


Success Centre 
will provide an in- 
tegrated approach 
to supporting stu- 
dents by linking 
them to a range 
of programs and 
services based on individual needs. 
“For some students, the transition 
from high school to university proves 
challenging. For others, during the 


course of their university studies they 


issues].” 


may encounter life events that will 
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he Shanghai Jiao Tong 

University has once again 

ranked the University of 
Alberta fifth in Canada in its annual 
world university ranking. 

According to the latest rankings, 
the U of A sits on the cusp of the 
world’s top 100 universities at 101, 
up from last year’s placement of 108 
of 503 universities worldwide. 

“Although the U of A did not 
break the top-100 threshold in the 
Shanghai Jiao Tong Academic Rank- 
ings of World Universities, we con- 
tinue to rise and are now very close 
at 101,” said U of A President Indira 
Samarasekera. “More significant is 


our rise into the top 100 in several 
specific subject areas, including com- 
puter science, economics and busi- 
ness, engineering/technology, life 
and agricultural sciences and clinical 
medicine and pharmacy. These 
subject-area rankings are very rigor- 
ous and show that U of A research 

is having a recognized impact in the 
global academic community.” 

The U of A’s computing sci- 
ence program was ranked third in 
Canada and 55th in the world, and 
the school of business was ranked 
89th in the world. The quantitative 
measures the rankings use include 
criteria like the number of Nobel 
Prizes and Fields Medals faculty 
and staff win; the amount of articles 


a triage approach [for 
dealing with student 


Services will be bet- 
ter able to reduce 
the overlap. “What 
we've learned is that 
it is not uncommon 
Wendy Doughty for students that are 
working within one 
area may be accessing or could benefit 
from services offered elsewhere.” 

As an example, if a student who has 
been required to withdraw from the 
university because of a low grade-point 
average shows up at the doors of the 


Fresh Start Program, Doughty says 
perhaps that student may need some 
additional support to be successful on 
exams, or may be dealing with personal 
problems and need to talk to counsel- 
ing services. 

“We are taking more of a triage ap- 
proach,” said Doughty. “Whether the 
student comes into my office or comes 
into the Academic Support Centre 
or any other point in student services, 
we'll be able to do a quick assessment 
and say, ‘yes, you're here for this, but is 
there anything else we can support you 
with in terms of the services we offer 
students.” 

To help that expediency, all services 
and programs are now clustered on the 
second floor of the Students Union 
Building, with the exception of Univer- 
sity Bursaries and Emergency Funding 


indexed in major citation indices and 
the per-capita academic performance 
ofan institution. 

The recently released 2010 QS 
World University Rankings had 
the U of A ranked 78th overall in 
the world, 19 spots lower than last 
year’s results. By individual subject, 
the U of A was ranked 74th in tech- 
nology and engineering, and 86th 
in the world in both the natural sci- 
ences and life sciences and medicine. 

Other Canadian universities to 
experience double-digit drops in the 
rankings, as well, include the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo, which dropped 
from 113th in the world to 145th, 
the Université de Montréal, which 
moved from 107th to 136th, and 


U of A poised to enter top 100 of Shanghai rankings 


the University of Calgary, which de- 
creased in rank from 149th to 165th. 
While important in determining 
the excellence of the research con- 
ducted by faculty at an institution, 
Samarasekera says the factors that 
go into the creation of rankings and, 
thus, the rankings themselves, don’t 


tell the entire story. 

“The Shanghai Jiao Tong 
academic rankings, like other uni- 
versity world rankings, only give a 
partial measure of a school’s perfor- 
mance,” she said. “Although these 
rankings can impact a school’s 
reputation, they give a limited 
overview of our performance and 
are only one component of bench- 
marks we consider.” B 


Research shows Athabasca more polluted than first thought 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta ecol- 

ogist David Schindler 

and several colleagues 
have completed new research showing 
that Alberta’s oilsands industry is 
releasing more pollutants into the 
Athabasca River, its tributaries and its 
watershed than previously estimated. 

“This study counters industry and 
government claims that the pollut- 
ants are from natural seepage of bitu- 
men,” said Schindler. 

Schindler and the research team 
analyzed 13 elements in river water 
and snow pack along the Athabasca 
and its delta. The pollutants found 
include mercury, arsenic, lead and 
cadmium. The researchers say the 


Congratulations to David Cruden, whose name was 
drawn as part of folio’s Aug. 13 “Are You a Winner?" 
contest, after he correctly identified the object in the photo 
as the community garden shed on the north side of 89 Ave. 
For correctly identifying the photo in question, Cruden has» 
won a copy of former U of A English professor Stephen 
Scobie’s latest work, “The Measure of Paris,” courtesy of 


The U of A Press. 


Up for grabs this week is a coffeetable spectacular, “The 
Beginning of Print Culture in Athabasca Country,” courtesy 
of the University of Alberta Press. Translated by Patricia 
Demers, Naomi Mcilwraith and Dorothy Thunder, it is a 
tangible piece of history for anyone interested in language, 
culture, the making of books and the process of settlement 


releases are a clear violation of the 
federal fisheries act and provincial 
guidelines for protection of aquatic 
life. 

Schindler says some of the metals 
interact with organic pollutants, mak- 
ing them more toxic. The combined 
impact of the toxins on the river is 
not fully understood. 

“The industry's Regional Aquatic 
Monitoring Program and Alberta 
Environment's monitoring have 
missed these releases and that’s a seri- 
ous problem,” said Schindler. “We've 
repeatedly questioned RAMP’S find- 
ings and nothing has been done.” 

Schindler says this study focused 
on toxic elements in the Athabasca, 
above and below the oilsands upgrad- 
ers and included analysis of airborne 


M 


pollutants in the snowpack. Last year 
the research team reported on organic 
pollutants from oilsands develop- 
ment and found carcinogens similar 
to those released by the recent British 
Petroleum spill in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the 1989 Exxon Valdez tanker 
spill in Alaska. 

The most recent study was 
published Aug. 30 by the journal 
Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences. U of A researcher Erin 
Kelly was the lead author on the 
paper. 

“We have to establish a robust 
long-term monitoring program on 
the Athabasca,” said Schindler. “The 


effects on human and environmental 


health must be accurate and made 


public.” F 


in Western Canada. To win a copy, simply identify where 
on campus the object of the picture is located. Email your 
correct answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, 
Sept. 17, and you will be entered into the draw. 


(1-80 SUB) and the Transition Year 
Program, which will remain in the 
Aboriginal Student Services Centre. 

“This reorganization involves cross- 
training of staff so each staff member 
has a common level of understanding 
of the services provided by the different 
units,” said Doughty. “The Student 
Success Centre is not a staff model. 

We want working with the Students’ 
Union to provide seamless integra- 
tion of the supports they provide to 
students success as well.” 

“We want to start to giving the 
message to students that attending the 
U of A is more than just a degree you're 
achieving and success is more than just 
getting a piece of parchment, it is about 
what else did you do at the same time 
to support your learning, your engage- 
ment and your success.” Wt 


New U of A App 


continued from page 1 


“Within three weeks, they had an 
app that we decided to release.” 

The app is rated four-out-of-five 
stars, said Chow, adding his team is 
still looking for feedback and sugges- 
tions on the future evolution of the 
program. 

“We would strongly encourage 
everyone to provide as much feedback 
as possible. We're here to try to pro- 
vide an application that will service 
the students, and if there’s something 
that students feel would be really use- 
ful or improve the services, we want 
them to let us know,” he said, but 
added that students could expect to 
become more involved in the process. 

“As much as you're sending 
feedback, you might actually be the 
one implementing that feature,” he 
said. “This is not just for computing 
students. A business student could 
provide guidance in terms that are rel- 
evant from a non-technical perspec- 
tive. A graphic artist could help make 
the app more aesthetically pleasing. 
We want to engage as many diverse 
students as possible.” 

For the team, the experience has 
been a positive foray into the work 
world. 

“We learned a whole new skill set 
and how to operate in a professional 
software development environment,” 
said Pahl. 

“We learned so much about how 
a project will take off and how it will 
come together,” said Memon. “You 
figure out how many people you have to 
rely on, how to manage your time and 
research, and set up tasks and goals. 

“Tt was an excellent experience.” Wi 


University Acupuncture Clinic 
© Suite 305 College Plaza, 8215-1128) i 


Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 
Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 
Medical Teaching Hospital 
Dr. Shu-Long He 
Expert in soft-tissue injury &more 

Reg. Acupuncturists, TCM Doctors 
We offer over 25 yrs exceptional clinical 
experience & many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & TCM herbal 


medicine to treat the following: 


Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 
Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 
Bursitis/Tendonitis/Frozen Shoulder 
Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 
Dysmenorrhea/Menopause syndrome 
Children’s ADHD symptoms & more! 

Patient Testimonials: 

1) “Near half our staffs have been in your clinic"™— A 
staff of U of A Medicine department 

2) “You helped me lost 35 Ibs. & my blood pressure 
reduced from 180/110 to 125/85, My 20 yrs neck & 
shoulder pain was gone.”-- A senior staff of U of A. 

3) “| had sever sciatic pain from spinal stenosis, disc 
bulges & spinal cyst which are not operable. In 2 


months, Dr. He has liberated me from most of the 


pain!"—A senior staff of U of A 
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Parents and students crowded the halls of Lister Centre Sept. 3. 
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United Way campus campaign poised to 
surpass 2009 record 


Michael Brown 
he University of Alberta’s 
2010 United Way Cam- 
paign will quietly begin 

this year much like a calm proceeds 

a storm. 

With a soft opening for the 
fundraiser scheduled for Sept. 17, 
organizers of the campus leg of the 
United Way campaign are confident 
that a crescendo of events scheduled 
throughout the rest of September 
and October will help surpass last 
year’s record-setting $646,000. 


“Support by the University of 
Alberta community of the United 
Way has been nothing short of 
remarkable in the last several 
years, and that is testimony to our 
commitment to helping make the 
Edmonton region safe and healthy 
for those who live, work, and learn 
here,” said Debra Pozega Osburn, 
honorary chair of the U of A United 
Way campaign. “At a time when the 
most vulnerable in our community 
may need assistance more than ever, 
every gift, large or small, makes a 
difference. 


“Every gift nurtures the Edmon- 
ton region and helps assure that our 
families and neighbourhoods thrive.” 

This year’s confirmed fundrais- 
ing events include the Turkey Trot, 
scheduled for Oct. 2, the Campus 
Auction Market, to be held from 
Oct. 19 to 25, and Chillin’ for Char- 
ity, pencilled in for Nov. 17. 

Although the official campaign 
part of the fundraiser ends at the end 
of October, organizers will be hold- 
ing events and accepting donations 
to count toward this year’s total 
until the end of 2010. Eà 


External Relations merger announced 


Folio Staff 
ince External Relations was 
established as a separate 
portfolio at the University 
of Alberta 10 years ago, the university 


has continued in its transformation 


toward becoming a more compre- 
hensive and global institution, an 
essential evolution for post-secondary 
institutions that seek to enhance their 
competitiveness among peer institu- 
tions. 


The continued progress of the 


Celebrating the 
achievements of 
University of Alberta 


alumni 


The University of Alberta Alumni Association is 
pleased to honour 36 outstanding graduates at the 
2010 Alumni Recognition Awards on September 22 at 


the Winspear Centre for Music. 


ALUMNI HORIZON AWARD 

Jason Acker, '95 BSc, '97 MSc, '00 PhD, '09 MBA 
Trevor Duplessis, '97 BEd, '00 BFA 

Casey Hudson, '98 8Sc(Eng) 

Scott Nicholas Romaniuk, ‘08 BA 


The DISTINGUISHED ALUMNI AWARD recognizes 
the accomplishments of living alumni who have 
earned national and international prominence as a 


result of their achievements. 


Bob Baker, '74 BFA 


Tania Lianne Spilchen, '01 BSc 


ALUMNI AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 
Stacey J. Handley, ‘93 LLB 

Mare Kennedy, '05 BCom 

Andrei Metelitsa, ‘04 BMS, '05 MD 


Through his talent, creativity, and 
enthusiasm, Bob Baker has shared his 


ALUMNI HONOUR AWARD 
J. Alan Bryan, '58 BA, '59 LLB 


institution, coupled with the clear 
identification of the institutional 
promise of “uplifting the whole 
people” that grew from the univer- 
sity’s success of the 2008 Centenary, 
creates an opportunity for External 
Relations to take the next step in its 
evolution—a step that will help foster 
greater innovation and synergy across 
the portfolio. Effective immediately, 
the units previously known separately 
as Public Affairs and Creative Services 
will join forces to form a division of 
Marketing and Communications. 

“The Marketing and Commu- 
nications unit will be essential to 
our ability this year to deliver and 
disseminate the U of A promise,” 
said Debra Pozega Osburn, vice- 
president, external relations. “It will 
help guide and execute an effective 
web strategy; refresh our alumni en- 
gagement activities, including more 
activities that are student-centric; 
and refine our strategic effectiveness 
in government relations while build- 
ing strong relationships throughout 
our communities.” Wi 


e open door 


There is no week like the 


first week — welcome back 


Indira Samarasekera, 0.C. 
President and vice-provost 


"ve always felt that the first 

week of classes is the most 

important in the academic 
calendar. Why? Because this week, 
more than any other, brings the 
whole university community’s 
focus onto the core mission of the 
institution: teaching and learning. 
Faculty stand ready with new syl- 
labi, reading lists and assignments, 
prepared to meet and exceed student 
expectations. Staff are busy advising 
students, revising schedules, prepar- 
ing budgets, updating websites and 
reopening renovated classrooms— 
in addition to attending to the 
thousands of other tasks that need 
to be done. Thank you all for doing 
your utmost to create a truly vibrant 
teaching and learning environment. 

Tens of thousands of students are 
returning—or arriving for the first 
time—full of expectation. There are 
surely some nerves too, as they think 
about the intellectual and personal 
challenges that lie ahead. 

Students are not the only ones 
facing challenges—so too is each 
member of our community. The 
2010-2011 budget is in place and I 
know that faculty, staff and students 
are dealing with many new realities, 
from larger classes, staff reductions, 
higher fees, and other difficulties 
particular to each unit, department 
and faculty. And, unfortunately, the 
signs are that next year will be no 
easier. 


In the next few months, as the 
community discusses, deliberates 
and finalizes its new academic plan, 
the university’s changed financial 
situation will mean putting some 
constraints on the academic strate- 
gies we outline and undertake in the 
next five years. That’s the reality. 

However, though strategies may 
be shifted—and timelines extend- 
ed—the U of A’s vision and mission 
remain a strong force bringing us 
together in common cause. In speak- 
ing with many of you across campus, 
I have often been told how much 
this sense of shared community and 
purpose adds to the rewards of work- 
ing here even in, or especially in, 
challenging times. 

As president, I have a critical role 
to play in the coming year as the U of 
A’s strongest, most persistent advo- 
cate. Be assured that I will be advocat- 
ing at every opportunity and in every 
possible venue—with government 
officials, with donors and with inter- 
national partners. Yes, the U of A 
is facing tough financial choices, 
but we have also never been stronger 
in the quality of our faculty and staff, 
our teaching and research record, the 
facilities we've built and the students 
we attract. 

It’s my job to ensure that the U of A’s 
partners know this and retain their well- 
placed confidence in us. We need their 
strong support into the future. In the 
coming months, you will find me do- 
ing all I can to secure and enhance the 


continued success of our university, 
faculty, staff and students. Bi 


love of theatre with audiences around 
the world, and his impact will be felt for 
generations to come. 


Melody Davidson, '86 BPE 

As a coach and mentor, Melody Davidson 
is a trailblazer who has left an indelible 
mark on the sport of women’s hockey in 
Canada and around the world. 


Lillian Fishman, ’36 BSc(HEc) 
A pioneering spirit in the biochemistry 

| community, Lillian Fishman, has had a 
lasting impact on cancer research as 
co-founder of the Sanford Burnham 
Medical Research Institute 


David W. Krause, ‘71 BSc, '76 MSc 
David W. Krause is a world- 
renowned vertebrate paleontologist 
who has made groundbreaking 
discoveries and remarkable 
humanitarian contributions. 


Myron Semkuley, ‘60 Bsc, ‘64 Mp, and 

Elaine R.M. (Cormier) Semkuley, ‘62 BSc(Pharm) 
Ph ar Myron and Elaine Semkuley 
have made an immeasurable 

4 difference in the world through 
¢ their volunteer organization 
Medical Mercy Canada. 


For tickets to the awards ceremony visit 
www.ualberta.ca/alumni/weekend 


Paul J. Byrne, ‘85 PhD 

Jean Cooley, '77 PhD 

James Cummins, '74 PhD 

Linda J. Cundy, ‘84 Dip(Ed), '88 MEd 
Andrew E. Derocher, '87 MSc, '91 PhD 
James S. Edwards, '62 BA, '06 LLD(Honorary) 
Susan M. Gallacher, '84 BCom, '88 LLB 
Marie L. Gordon, '79 8 

Terry M. Macyk, '68 BSc(Ag), '72 MSc 


Geraldine Nakonechny, ‘59 Dip(Nu), 
‘60 BSc(Nu), '83 MEd 


Sylvia Oishi, 85 LLB 

Mary Phillips-Rickey, '77 BCom 
Bruce Reith, '79 BA(RecAdmin) 

Larisa Sembaliuk Cheladyn, '81 BFA 
Rudi Unterthiner, '67 MD 


Douglas Stuart Walkinshaw, '66 MSc, 
"70 PhD 


ALUMNI CENTENARY AWARD 
for Volunteer Service to the University 
Michael Kaye, '88 BA 


The Honourable Dr. Lois E. Hole 
STUDENT SPIRIT AWARD 
Sara Houlihan, '03 BSc, '07 BSc(Pharm) 


SPORTS WALL OF FAME 

Trix Baker, '80 BPE, '85 MA 

Greg De Vries, '96 BEd 

John William Wilson, ‘66 BA,’71 DDS- 


For information on the awards program, 
in-honour giving, and the recipients visit 
www.ualberta.ca/alumni/recognition 
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While about 25 University of Alberta students 
a year become very familiar with the rural Ghana 
ian village of Atwima Apemanim, most U of A 
students will probably never set foot there. But 
a new website ( http://apemanim.webs.com/ ) 


has opened the community up to all who click on 


its pages. Drawing on assistance from students 
participating in the Faculty of Education course, 
Global Citizenship Field Experience in Ghana, the 
website was launched under the direction of the 
course's local instructor, Kwasi Ansu-Kyeremeh, a 
professor at the University of Ghana and chief of 
Apemanim Village. Look at pictures of the village 
check out the progress of the community health- 
planning services clinic and leam more about the 
region and the people who live there. 
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Math modeler sees work jump from journal pages 


Michael Brown 


hen the SARS epi- 

demic lashed Ontario 

in 2003, the medical 
establishment quickly recognized the 
country was unprepared to properly 
combat the outbreak and transmis- 
sion of disease in Canada. 

With a primary goal of strength- 
ening Canada’s capacity to protect 
and improve the health of its citizens 
and to help reduce pressures on the 
health-care system, the government 
created the Public Health Agency of 
Canada. Besides providing undis- 
puted leadership in the fight against 
disease, this new unified health body 
did away with any previous notions 
about disease transmission and flung 
open its doors to innovation. 

Among the groups eager to join 
the fight against epidemics were the 
country’s mathematicians. 

“It used to be we would grab [a 
medical] problem, put it into math- 
ematics, make it into a very abstract 
problem, and solve it, just to [have 
it] tucked away in mathematical 
journals,” said Michael Li, professor 
in the Department of Mathematical 
and Statistical Sciences. “But when 
the Public Health Agency of Canada 
was set up, it was open to a multi- 
disciplinary approach to emergency 
preparedness.” 

With a particular interest in 
understanding the transmission 
dynamics of infectious diseases, in 


particular AIDS and tuberculosis, Li, 
who originally came to the U of A in 
1988 as a PhD student, has watched 
his work gradually gain acceptance. 
“[Policy makers] have past data 
as well as ideas about what they want 
to do, but they don’t know what’s 
going to happen or how well their 
policy is going to work out,” said 
Li. “Math models allow you to set 
up your scenario and let it play out. 
A model can help administrators 
choose strategy. With the models, we 
are better prepared with them, than 
without.” 


6G In the past, | would teach 
and do research, but 
now | really think part 
of the whole package 
is learning rather than 
strictly classroom 
teaching and doing 
research.” 


Michael Li 


At about the same time math 
modeling was being accepted into new 
lab and boardroom settings in exciing 
and novel ways, Li says an ideological 
shift in the way students learn began 
on campus when Indira Samarasekera 
was named president of the U of A in 
2005. 


“There is a real promotion of a 
learning environment now,” said Li. 
“In the past, I would teach and do re- 
search, but now I really think part of 
the whole package is learning rather 
than strictly classroom teaching and 
doing research. 

“Students don’t normally get to 
see what research looks like until it is 
very late in their education. Bring- 
ing research into the classroom is 
something students love, so that is 
something we will try to do.” 

Finding a niche mixing math and 
medicine, Li now works with the 
School of Public Health at the U of A 
on the spread of HIV and tuberculo- 
sis. A recipient of a 2010 McCalla 
Professorship—given to outstanding 
faculty members to provide them 
with an opportunity to explore and 
implement strategies integrating 
their research and teaching—Li will 
use his award to create a new inter- 
disciplinary course, Mathematical 
Modelling in Public Health Sciences, 
for students from both math and 
public-health sciences. 

“Through my experience working 
with the School of Public Health, I 
have found the hardest part is un- 
derstanding each other,” said Li. “At 
the end of the day, I’m not expecting 
my students to become public-health 
researchers, I just want them to 
understand the language of the other 
side, know their concerns, know 
what is significant and feel comfort- 
able on the other side. 


Study shows aerobic fitness training trumps 
pedometer-based walking programs 


Jane Hurly 

hat to do: walk 

around the block or 

work up a sweat in an 
aerobic workout at the gym? If you're 
looking for the best health benefits 
from an exercise program, University 
of Alberta researchers have found a 
traditional aerobic fitness program 
that gets your heart pumping beats a 
walking program hands down. But if 
you want to get moving, 
a walking program is 
easier to do, it’s good 
for you, and you're 
more likely to stick 
with ic. 

Researchers com- 
pared fitness training 
to a pedometer-based 
walking program, 
measuring the fitness 
and health outcomes 
of each. Programs were 
designed so participants 
would expend the same amount of 
energy in each regimen. 


Gordon Bell 


For the six-month study, exercise 
physiologist Gordon Bell recruited 
128 physically inactive men and 
women between 27 and 65 years of 
age with no known cardiovascular 
or other diseases. At the start of the 
study, volunteers were randomized 
into the control group, the walking 
group or the exercise group and all 
were required to wear a pedometer 
for the duration of the study to 
ensure that they stayed within the 


prescribed number of steps. 

Comparing fitness and walk- 
ing groups, Bell and his team found 
that after six months those in the 
supervised fitness program showed 
significantly greater reductions in 
their systolic blood pressure (about 
nine per cent versus three per cent); 
rating of perceived exertion, or effort 
measured during submaximal exercise 
(10 per cent versus no change); venti- 
latory threshold—the point at which 
respiratory changes 
occur and respiration 
begins to become increas- 
ingly difficult during 
progressive exercise (15 
per cent versus four per 
cent); and peak VO2, 
a measurement of peak 
oxygen intake (nine per 
cent versus three per 
cent). 

All told, Bell says 
all participants saw 
benefits. Walking and 
fitness training groups saw a signifi- 
cant reduction in body mass, waist 
circumference and waist-to-hip ratio 
after the six months, as well as resting 
heart rate. Surprisingly, the control 
group saw changes too and Bell says 
it’s possible they Were motivated to be 
more physically active after undergo- 
ing the health assessment at the start 
of the study, and having a pedometer, 
which may have made them more 
aware of how much or little they were 
physically active. 

“The participants in the tradi- 


tional fitness program improved their 
fitness-based response more than 
those in the walking program,” says 
Bell. “The magnitude of that differ- 
ence in improvement was very clear.” 

However, he says, it’s not the type 
of exercise program for everyone. 
“Not everybody's going to be able to 
start in a traditional exercise program, 
such as those with certain health 
issues or type 2 diabetes, because of 
the higher intensity, duration and 
frequency of exercise training that is 
required. 

“Lifestyle and pedometer-based 
fitness programs make it easier to get 
started, as long as there are no lower 
limb issues or one is not severely over- 
weight. Most people have the ability 
to walk and walking-based programs 
are easy to prescribe and progressively 
overload, and get people walking 
far enough to begin to derive health 
benefits from it.” 

But, cautions Bell, “It’s a long- 
term commitment. It seems that you 
need at least six months to get some 
health benefits from walking-based 
programs.” 

The study was published in the 
Journal of Physical Activity and 
Health and is part of the larger 
research study led by the principal 
investigator and exercise psychologist, 
Wendy Rodgers and colleagues Vicki 
Harber, Terra Murray and Kerry 
Courneya, examining how people felt 
about exercise and their reasons for 
adherence or non-adherence to an 
exercise program. Mi 
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through a population. 


“For public-health students, 
hopefully the course can help them 
understand the methodology of 
the modeling and what models 
can help them to do so that they 
would be inclined to collaborate 


with a modeler when they become a 


researcher.” 

Li will also use his time as a Mc- 
Calla professor finishing off a book 
on disease dynamics and explore the 
extent to which math modeling is 
applicable across academia. 

“We have realized the same kind 
of system of equations occurs all 
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Michael Li demonstrate the math model that shows how a disease would progress 


over other areas, from engineering to 
chemical kinetics and systems biol- 
ogy,” he said. 

As an example of this synergy, 

Li explained how he and a summer 
student were able to apply math 
modeling of disease dynamics to the 
engineering problem of how to get 
unmanned aerial robots to fly in 
formation. 

“In engineering, whatever equa- 
tion we can develop for one problem 
can be applicable to others. That 
is why we are pushing so hard for 
abstract thought.” Bi 


Today’s fast-paced world is changing constantly and the need for 
continued learning has never been greater. Why not discover what the 
U of A Faculty of Extension has to offer adult learners like you who are 
looking for ways to enhance their career, explore new knowledge, or 


develop new skills. 


U of A employees — receive a 25% discount 


780.492.3116 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
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An extra 100 days of medicine protects kidney-transplant patients 


But Atul Humar, a researcher 
with the Faculty of Medicine & Den- 
tistry at the University of Alberta, 
has discovered that doubling the 
length of time on that medication to 
200 days drops the CMV infection 
rates for high-risk patients signifi- 


Raquel Maurier 


more than half, going from 36.8 per 
cent to 16.8 per cent. 

The results of Humar’s research 
were published in the American Jour- 
nal of Transplantation in August. 
His study, which involved working 
with an international group of inves- 
tigators and with the pharmaceutical 
industry, involved 326 patients at 65 
centres in 13 countries around the 
world. 

In August the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration approved the 
increased length of drug treatment 
for high risk kidney transplant 
patients. 


idney-transplant patients 

with no immunity to a 

deadly virus known as cy- 
tomegalovirus, or CMV, are typically 
put on a course of antiviral medica- 
cantly. The infection rates within 


tion known as Valcyte for 100 days 
post-surgery. 


one year post-surgery decreased by 


“It’s an exciting finding,” says 
Humar, who was the principle 


Brian Murphy 

he University of Alberta has 

new multi-million dollar 

technology that can analyze 
an ancient mineral sample and tell you 
how it was created, its chemical makeup 
and its potential commercial value. It 
can also analyze teeth from an animal 
and tell you about the environmental 
conditions it experienced. 

The machine is an ion probe and this 
model, the Cameca IMS-1280, is the 
only one of its kind in Canada. It is also 

the centrepiece of the U of A’s new Ca- 
nadian Centre for Isotopic Microanaly- 
sis, which was officially opened Sept. 7. 
The probe allows for the closest lock 
possible into the atomic make up of 


Atul Humar has discovered that doubling the length of time kidney-transplant patients 
are on antiviral medication to 200 days drops infection rates for high-risk patients 


significantly. 
realtor specializing in west and 


southwest Edmonton 


Da wrant - Consistently in top 5% of 


Edmonton realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
* Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
* Bilingual in English and Spanish 


material such as a rock sample or bone. 

“The probe can capture a moment in 
time, possibly millions or billions of years 
* 25 years as successful residential ago when the molecular structure of a 
mineral was being formed,” said Thomas 
Stachel, researcher and director of the 
centre. 

The probe’s powerful resolution gets 
down to a level of 10 microns, about 
one-tenth the width of a human hair. 

The natural-resources industry will 
use the centre’s equipment, including 
the ion probe, to capture new infor- 
mation about mineral and fossil-fuel 
formations, which will aid in extraction 
and development. 

Stachel says geologists looking 
for diamonds in Canada’s North are 
concerned with the carbon content in 
mineral samples and the new ion probe 
can pick out the exact carbon atoms 
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ichard Lamb and his 


post-doctoral fellow, 
Virginie Mieulet, have 


9308 


34 Avenue discovered that an amino acid called 


arginine is helpful in letting the 


320 Manning body know that it’s being attacked 


Crossing by an infectious agent. 


According to Lamb, a professor 
in the Department of Oncology, it 


is known that arginine is essential 
Saskatchewan 


k for the function of macrophages, the 
Drive ase 


first cells to arrive at the site of in- 
fection, ones key in attracting more 
immune-fighting cells to the area. 

In their study, Lamb and Mieulet 
presented arginine to calorie- 
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restricted mice and found that 
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the.mice were better able to fight 
infection. 
“This is a major work,” said 


investigator in the study and is the 
director of transplant infectious dis- 
eases with the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry. “The better prevention 
strategies we have for patients, the 
better it is for them. We always want 
to prevent these infections as op- 
posed to treating them as they arise.” 

Many adults already have im- 
munity to CMV because they have 
been in contact with the virus at 
some point in their lives, But for 
those who have never been exposed 
to CMV and have no immunity to 
it, the disease is easy to contract, 
especially for people with suppressed 
immune systems who are on anti- 
rejection drugs. 


During the first six months after 
a kidney transplant, more than one 
third of patients can become sick due 
to CMV, which can cause complica- 
tions in various organs throughout 
the body. 

Humar says the next step is to 
further improve prevention efforts 
in high-risk transplant patients to 
further decrease CMV infection 
rates. He is currently working in the 
lab to study immune responses to the 
virus. 

“I want to see if we can predict 
who will be at risk. We want to 
check patients’ immunity to the vi- 
rus over time and refine our preven- 
tion strategies based on that.” Wi 


U of A technology to unlock ancient data 


The U of A’s Cameca IMS-1280 ion probe is the centrepiece of the Canadian Centre for 
Isotopic Microanalysis. 


they're looking for. 

“Our machine determines what 
geological forces created the carbon and 
the period of time it took to form,” said 
Stachel. “Knowing how and when a 
diamond was formed tells you a lot about 
its value.” 

Stachel explains that resource 
companies will use data from the centre 
to improve their chances of finding 
the most valuable diamond deposits. 
“Mineral revenue from the north is 98 
or 99 per cent diamonds,” said Stachel. 
“Keeping the costs and efficiency of 
exploration down is essential for keeping 
that Canadian industry alive.” 

In addition to natural-resource 
clients, the centre will carry out work in 
a variety of university disciplines. Stachel 
says biologists, for instance, can use the 
probe to learn a lot from an animal’s 
tooth. Instead of grinding up a polar 
bear’s tooth and analyzing its molecular 
content in bulk, a tiny slice of the tooth 


Lamb. “If [these findings] prove true 
in humans, it [could] show that one 
aspect of nutrition that is critical in 
fighting infection [is the presence of 
arginine in one’s diet].” 

Arginine is commonly found in 
red meats and other proteins. 

It’s still early in their work, but 
this discovery could have implica- 
tions for the millions of people in 
developing nations that malnour- 
ished and prone to infection. 

Arginine, the pair says, could also 
be looked at as the possible mecha- 
nism involved in chronic inflamma- 
tion like arthritis. It could be that if 
you have too much arginine, it could 
cause the body to react as if it’s in a 
constant state of being attacked. 

The study, which is published in 
the August edition of journal Science 
Signalling, has taken the research 


is put into the new probe. Stachel likens 
the process to analyzing the rings ofa 
tree. “We can look at every single year 
in the life of that polar bear and analyze 
what it ate, where it lived and extrapo- 
late the environmental conditions it 
experienced.” 

The centre is funded with approxi- 
mately $14.8 million from the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation, the Alberta 
government—through the Alberta 
Science and Research Partnership Initia- 
tive—and the University of Alberta, 
through the Faculty of Science and the 
Department of Earth and Atmospheric 
Sciences. 

“The expertise and equipment 
required to conduct this kind of research 
now and into the future is highly 
specialized and expensive,” says U of A 
President Indira Samarasekera. “The Ca- 
nadian Centre for Isotopic Microanalysis 
will get to the answers and solutions we 
all need faster and more efficiently.” B 


Amino acids get in on fight against infection 


group three years to complete. The 
pair actually started studying the 
pathway that regulates cell growth, 
but when they received results that 
led them to arginine they pursued 
that angle. 

“I think this is how most good 
science progresses,” said Lamb, “You 
get some interesting results and you 
start to have to think about what 
those results mean.” 

And they'll continue to look at 
what these specific findings mean, as 
the pair hope to understand further 
the role of arginine in the body. 

“We are most interested in how 
a cell can sense arginine, or its defi- 
ciency in more mechanistic detail,” 
said Lamb. 

“We also want to design studies 
to evaluate whether our results hold 
true in humans.” Wi 
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Augustana Campus celebrates 100 years 


Christopher Thrall 


his year marks the Cente- 
nary of Augustana campus, 
the vibrant University 
of Alberta campus located an hour 
southeast of Edmonton in the city 
of Camrose. With more than 1,000 
students enrolled in arts, music, science, 
business economics, nursing and— for 
the first time this year—physiotherapy, 
Augustana has grown into an impor- 
tant part of the U of A’s community. 

The campus grew from humble 
roots. Originally Camrose Lutheran 
College, the then-secondary school’s 
first steps took place in the summer 
of 1910. Central Alberta had been a 
destination for Norwegian immigrants 
from the American Midwest, as well 
as directly from Norway, since about 
1890. In providing this community 
with secondary education, Lutherans 
from the U.S. repeated a process that 
was well established in places where the 
public system provided only primary 
education. 

‘The college began its first academic 
year in the fall of 1911 and moved into 
its own building—Founders’ Hall or 
“Old Main”—in October 1912. The 


government's act of incorporation 

in 1913 allowed the association to 
establish a school where students may 
obtain a liberal education in the arts 
and sciences. 

The earliest of the college’s calendar 
describes the general purpose of the 
school as giving Sues 
“young men and 
women a higher 
education based on 
the Christian faith 
as taught in the 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and to 
foster, encourage, and 
guard the Norwegian 
heritage and Christian 
life of its students.” 
All Lutheran students 
took religious instruc- 
tion; non-Lutheran students showing 
a good moral character were permitted 
to graduate so long as they attended 
services in the church to which they 
belonged. 

Later, Chester Ronning, principal 
from 1927 to 1942 (and subsequently 
a famed Canadian diplomat), took “the 
education, growth and development of 
the whole person” as the central theme 


of CLC. The theme was rooted partly 
in the egalitarian Scandinavian folk- 
school movement, which envisioned a 
broadly educated society, and that goal 
has remained part of Augustana’s ethos. 
The college’s evolution into an un- 
dergraduate liberal arts and sciences col- 


Augustana’s “Old Main,” now known as Founder's Hall, upon completion in 1912. 


lege was first discussed during the late 
1930s, while Ronning was principal. 
For many, the college became a kind of 
preparatory school for the University 
of Alberta: first-year university courses 
were offered in 1959 and second-year 
courses came 10 years later under an af- 
filiation agreement. The college gained 
full degree-granting status in 1984 and 
adopted the name Augustana in 1991. 


It became a campus of the U of A in 
2004. 

The Augustana Campus of today 
would astound those founders 100 
years ago. The 40-acre green space in 
the heart of Camrose boasts a number 
of updated facilities, including physiol- 
ogy lab spaces, a 
Fitness Centre, and 
the brand new $34 
million library and 
Student Forum, as 
well as access to a park 
system with over 180 
kilometres of trails. 
Half of the students 
live in on-campus 
residence and partake 
of the all-you-can-eat 
cafeteria, which prides 
itself on preparing 
dishes made from local food. 

“At our Centenary, Augustana 
has set a distinctive path as a U of A 
campus for the public good,” says Dean 
Roger Epp. “We have inherited and re- 
newed, for our times, a commitment to 
life-changing education: holistic, per- 
sonal, rigorous, oriented to citizenship 
in the tradition of the liberal arts.” This 
philosophy has allowed Augustana to 


Sustainability steals the show at president’s picnic 


Michael Brown 
t's not very often that dinner 
guests insist on doing their own 
dishes, but such was the case at 
the most recent incarnation of the ever- 
sustainable President’s Staff Apprecia- 
tion Picnic Aug. 25. 
In alignment with the University 
of Alberta’s sustainability initiative, 
the Office of Sustainability, Buildings 
and Ground Services and Classic Fare 
Catering did everything in their power 
to minimize greenhouse emissions and 
waste, which included asking the 3,500 
or so university staff in attendance to 
bring their own utensils and dishes. 
“People attending the picnic were 
really trying to make an impact,” said 
George Thomlison, manager with 
Building and Ground Services. “I bet 
10 or 15 per cent brought their own 
containers this year. They came and got 
their food and the only things they were 
putting in the garbage can were the corn 
cob and the two little bamboo skewers.” 
Organizers of the festivities also 
provided 500 washable plastic plates and 
biodegradable plates, cups and utensils. 


There were also five recycling stations 
featuring an educational component. 
As well, bottled water was eliminated, 
printed materials used to promote the 
event were minimized as electronic 
invitations and door-prize tickets were 
utilized and all power needs were ful- 
filled using green electricity donated by 
Bullfrog Power. 

In addition, just in case anything was 
overlooked, the Office of Sustainability 
purchased one tonne of gold standard 
carbon offsets to cover any remaining 
main emission sources. 

“With the credits we basically had 
zero waste, said Thomlison. 

All told, Thomlison says only 1.2 
metric tonnes of organic waste was 
collected, about the same amount as 
last year, despite seeing upwards of 500 
more people taking in the picnic this 
year. Thanks to an ongoing agreement 
with the City of Edmonton, every tonne 
of organics the university collected from 
the picnic will be returned to campus 
as a tonne of compost. Those com- 
postable materials will be added to the 
100 tonnes of compost already in use 
on campus, which Thomlison says was 


collected from Lister Centre and SUB 


over the last year and mixed into campus 


shrubs and flowerbeds. 

“There have been some significant 
advances with organic recycling on 
campus, with both the Students’ Union 
building and Lister Centre providing 
opportunities for staff and students 
to recycle organics. Both these groups 
have done a great job of incorporating 
organic recycling into their operations,” 
said Thomlison. “I think everyone 
understands that if we all do a little tiny 
bit we can make a big change.” 

And while U of A President Indira 
Samarasekera says the main reason 
for the picnic is that it is the one time 
of year that she gets to thank staff for 
everything they do, she was impressed 
to see everyone take sustainability so 
seriously. 

“I was proud to see that so many of 
our staff demonstrated their commit- 
ment to sustainability by bringing their 
own cutlery and plates to help ensure 
that the picnic was waste-free and 
carbon neutral,” she said. “This kind of 
commitment from our staff is part of 


what makes the U of A so great.” B 


find a proud place as the University of 
Alberta’s smaller, rural campus and has 
fuelled its vision for the next hundred 


years. Mi 
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The recycling centres set up at the President’s Staff Appreciation Picnic were one of 


the day’s big attractions. 
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Physical therapist finds herself happily 
back where she started 


Ken Mathewson 


ho says you can’t go 

home again? Su Ling 

Chong seems to have 
managed just fine. 

A former student of the physical 
therapy program at the University of 
Alberta, Chong is now putting her 
education to use in the very same place 
that she acquired it, and by the sounds 
of things, that’s just fine with her. 

“This place has really spoiled me,” 
says Chong. “Once you get into a uni- 
versity setting, it’s tough to go back. 
I'd be hard pressed to leave here.” 

After graduating in 1993, Chong 
spent almost four years working in 
long-term care. Despite her fondness 
for the work and her patients, once she 
spotted a job posting with her alma 
mater, she was quick to respond. Now, 
13 years later, she still works closely 


with her patients, only now—instead 


A former student of the U of A’s physical therapy program, Su Ling Chong is now putting 


of simply providing them with physi- 
cal therapy—she’s helping to design 
technology to increase their mobility. 

“It’s different work, for sure,” said 
Chong. “In the clinics and the hos- 
pitals you tend not to bring your work 
home with you, but with research, it’s 
constantly on your mind.” 

As a member of Richard Stein’s 
neurological rehabilitation team, 
Chong was instrumental in the de- 
velopment of the WalkAide orthotic 
device, which is currently in use by 
more than 1,000 people worldwide. 
The device uses electrical stimula- 
tion to assist patients who haye lost 
partial control of their legs due to 
conditions or injuries affecting their 
central nervous system. To use one of 
Chong’s favorite quotes on the subject, 
“Electrical signals speak the language 
of the nerve.” 

Her extensive knowledge and 
uninhibited enthusiasm indicate that 


her education to use in the very same place that she acquired it. 


taff spotlight 


Chong finds her work rewarding, 

but she cautions graduates who are 
considering following in her footsteps 
that her chosen career is not always 
predictable. 

“It’s definitely not a nine-to-five 
kind of job. When there are deadlines, 
we're here all day and night,” said 
Chong, “But we're getting such great 
results that it would be a shame to 
delay putting the word out.” 

However, Chong maintains that 
the occasional shift in the schedule 
is a small price to pay for the rewards 
received by helping people regain their 
mobility. 

“Most of our patients have had 
their condition for at least five years,” 
said Chong, “so by the time we start to 
work with them they have often given 
up. I think that’s why I like this posi- 
tion so much, You give people hope.” 

Hope isn’t all she helps to give 
them. With studies showing a 50 per 
cent increase in walking speed over 
12 months among patients using the 
WalkAide device, it would appear 
that she’s also giving them results; 
results she modestly attributes to 
Stein and the rest of the rest of the 
development team. 

“T have fabulous bosses, but it’s a 
little intimidating to be surrounded 
by all these smart people,” she laughs. 
“Tm not one of them. I’m just on the 


periphery.” Wi 


It’s not your grandmother’s Campus Rec 


Michael Brown 


or those still haunted by the 

ghost of group fitness classes 

past, where curriculums were 
fashioned from the latest Sweating to 
the Oldies video tapes of the 1980s, the 
University of Alberta’s Campus Rec 
promises to exercise those demons. 

“The stigma of group fitness with 
the leotards and the high 
ponytails is going away,” 
said Naissa Preston, pro- 
gram co-ordinator for 
group fitness. “We are 
trying to incorporate a 
larger segment of the 
population on cam- 
pus. My version of 
all-inclusive doesn’t 
mean middle of 
the road. My 
‘all-inclusive’ is finding those 
populations that aren’t being served.” 

The newest class is Zumba, a Latin- 
based dance cardio routine with no 
verbal cuing, which Preston says is less 
structured and more about having fun. 

Campus Rec is, for the first time, 
offering what Preston is calling a “fu- 
sion” of fitness classes. 

‘Tm calling them integrated fitness 
because there is more than one format 
going on within one single session,” she 
said. “The instructor has your attention 
for roughly an hour and 15 minutes 
and he or she will spend that in a spin 
situation, and the other half in hatha 
yoga, meditative Zen, stretch-it-out, 
functional fitness environment.” 


Besides cycling and yoga, the inte- 
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grated fitness alternative can include 


virtually any combination of Pilates, 
dance, core-strength exercise and mus- 
cular strength classes. 

“These new programs don’t neces- 
sarily fit the group-fitness model, but 
I’m trying to attract some people who 
wouldn’t normally do group fitness,” 
said Preston. “Ifyou don’t like yoga 
that much but you think it is necessary 
and you love cycling, you might sign up 
for the yoga-cycling class.” 

Moreover, while 

all of these classes 
cater across all levels 
of fitness, Campus 
Rec is offering a class 
to take athleticism to 
another level—Postural 
| and Movement Improve- 
ment. 
| “Tris Pilates-based but is 
| essentially postural training, 
l perfect for golfers, racquet 


sport athletes, runners, any 
athletic types that need to improve 
their game, coming at it from a postural 
sense,” said Preston. “The same idea 
goes for people who have been injured 
or have some sort of structural problem 
that is keeping them from being active.” 

Preston says all of the group-fitness 
classes—whether it is boot camp or 
belly dance—are about keeping the 
campus community healthy. 

“Tt is important to put down your 
pens and laptops, and do something 
for yourself,” she said. “It’s more than 
fitness, it’s about community-building. 
I’m hoping to build relationships. 

“People need to better incorporate 
that wellness aspect into a healthy 
student or staff life.” Mi 


Research shows special yoga 
improves breast-cancer recovery 


Carmen Leibel 
reatment for breast cancer 
often leaves women in 
pain, immobilized and feel- 
ing tired and depressed. But Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation re- 
search fellow Amy Speed-Andrews has 
examined how a specialized Iyengar 
yoga program is helping breast cancer 
survivors stretch and breathe their way 
through recovery. 

“People have done studies with 
yoga and breast cancer but they 
haven't specified what type of yoga 
they were doing so it’s hard to replicate 
studies and build an evidence base for 
its benefits,” she says. 

The work began with doctoral fel- 
low Clare Stevinson, who started the 
study before Speed-Andrews arrived 
at the U of A. Stevinson started data 
collection by asking participants to fill 
out a questionnaire at the beginning of 
a 12-week session of Iyengar yoga and 
again at the end. 

“They were asked general health- 
related and disease-specific questions 
about symptoms from treatment, 
surgery and how that affects their qual- 
ity of life. Then we looked at different 
psychosocial aspects like depression, 
anxiety and body image,” said Speed- 
Andrews. 

Speed-Andrews found that after 
the yoga, 94 per cent said they had 
improvements in their quality of life; 
88 per cent felt better physically; 87 
per cent reported being happier and 
80 per cent were less tired. Other 
improvements were reported in body 


image and in decreased levels of stress, 
anxiety and depression. 

She was encouraged by the results, 
adding, “This provides incentive 
for future, larger, randomized and 
controlled trials to examine in greater 
depth the benefit of yoga for breast 
cancer survivors.” 

Iyengar yoga instructor Judith 
Mirus designed the specialized 
program for breast cancer survivors in 
consultation with the daughter of yoga 
master BKS Iyengar. Mirus says seeing 
the women during their practice is 
proof it’s making a difference. “Energy, 
balance, relaxation, I was surprised by 
how powerful that is for them. You 
can see that when you have them in 
the poses,” said Mirus. 

Mirus is a breast cancer survivor 
herself and says yoga helped get her 
through treatment. 

“My control of quality of life and 
my control of my mental function- 
ing—because you do get ‘chemo brain’ 
and your memory is affected—all that 
was much more manageable because 
I had something very concrete to use 
and that was yoga.” 

Speed-Andrews recently published 
a paper in the journal Cancer Nursing. 
She plans to add an additional compo- 
nent to her research once the next ses- 
sion of Iyengar yoga classes begin this 
September and wants to examine how 
Iyengar yoga effects on women’s joints, 
upper body strength and balance. 

“We're hoping to eventually extend 
the research by examining the benefits 
of the program for women with ad- 
vanced breast cancer.” P 
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Study polls 
homeless as 
they access 
health care 


n emergency room 
physician wants to make 
visits by inner-city Ed- 

montonians to the hospital a better 

experience. 

After fielding complaints from 
inner-city clients about their emer- 
gency department experience at that 
hospital, Kathryn Dong, an emer- 
gency room physician at the hospital, 
decided to carry out a needs-assess- 
ment survey. 

During a pilot survey carried out 
in June and July, emergency-room 
patients at the hospital were screened 
as they came through triage by being 
asked if they had a permanent place 


to live in the last 30 days and if they 
had any acute or chronic substance- 
use issues. If a patient was identified 
as living a high-risk lifestyle, he or 
she was asked to take part in a survey, 
which asked the patients basic ques- 
tions about their demographics, 
current drug use and living situa- 
tion. It then asked if there were any 
emergency-room needs the patient 
would like to have addressed. 

“We've never actually systemati- 
cally looked at this group in terms of 
satisfaction with care,” said Dong. 
“We don’t know how well we're 
meeting their needs or how satisfied 
they are with their care. I think this 
is huge in overcoming barriers to 
accessing care. This group has a lot of 


medical issues because of their life- 
styles and they have the hardest time 
getting to the emergency department 
because they have other priorities 
like finding somewhere to stay that 
night and getting food.” 

In the end, Dong says her group, 
the Edmonton Inner City Health 
Research and Education Network, 
wants to know things like whether 
Or not inner-city patients want more 
education materials about overdose 
or safe injection; if they want to 
be tested for sexually transmitted 
diseases; and if they want help with 
their housing issues. Dong also 
wants to determine if the emergency 
department should be become more 
of a “one-stop shop.” 


“Our target population is very 
interested in completing the survey,” 
said Dong. “They're thrilled that 
they’re being asked for their opin- 
ion and we've had a very positive 
response from the community about 
this.” 

Dong, her fellow physicians and 
researchers from the University of 
Alberta just finished the pilot project 
and will now begin collecting data. 
The group wants to survey about 500 
people. It’s expected to take a year to 
collect and analyze the data. 

“We want to make sure we know 
what the community needs before we 
spend a lot of time and money put- 
ting in place something that I think 
they would want,” said Dong. i 


Canada’s Children’s Fitness Tax 
Credit benefits wealthier families 


Jane Hurly 


hen it comes to who 

gets the biggest bang 

from Canada’s much- 
touted Children’s Fitness Tax Credit— 
a program designed to spur more 
kids’ involvement in physical activity 
programs by offsetting the cost of regis- 
tering in them—wealthier families are 
the clear winners, behavioural scientist 
John Spence has found. 

This is the first study to take a criti- 
cal look at the uptake and effectiveness 
of the tax credit to increase physical 
activity levels of children. 

Spence and his research team in 
the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation at the University of 
Alberta conducted an Internet-based 
panel survey in March of 2009 with 
more than 2,000 Canadians taking 
part. Of those, 1,004 were parents 
of children aged two to 18. Partici- 
pants completed a brief demographic 
survey and were asked if their child 
was involved in an organized physical 
activity program, what the costs were 
to register for the program, whether 
they were aware of the fitness tax 
credit, if they'd claimed for it in 
the 2007 tax year and whether they 
planned to claim for it the next year. 

Among parents, 54.4 per cent said 
their child was enrolled in an orga- 
nized physical activity program; 55.5 
per cent were aware of the program; 
26.1 per cent made claims for the 
tax credit in 2007, and 33.1 per cent 


planned to do so in 2008. 

Overall, only 15.6 per cent reported 
that it had increased their children’s 
participation in physical activity pro- 
grams; however, lower-income families 
used the tax credit less than wealthier 
families because they couldn’t afford 
the registration fees for physical activity 
programs to begin with. 


66 It’s not only the cost 
of registration that’s a 
barrier for low income 
families, it’s income 
level too.” 


John Spence 


However, though fewer low-income 
parents used the program, 37 per cent 
of those who did said their child was 
more active because of the tax credit, 
opposed to just 10 per cent of more 
affluent families. 

“In wealthier families, their child 
is already registered in programs and 
they’re just taking advantage of the 
credit,” said Spence. “Whereas it seems 
that with some of the low-income 
families that could be a determining 
factor whether their child is going to 
be registered in any organized program 
or not.” 

It’s not only the cost of registration 
that’s a barrier for low income families, 
it’s income level too, says Spence. He 


says population health research clearly 
shows that children from low-income 
families are less likely to be enrolled in 
physical activity programs than those 
from wealthier families and an equi- 
table mechanism must be put in place 
to ensure that low-income families 
benefit too. 

“One way is for the federal govern- 
ment to partner with organizations 
that offer sport and activity programs 
for low-income families and subsidize 
them, or allow them to claim the tax 
credit for the number of children they 
support. 

“Another approach might be for 
the government to use the money that 
is not being refunded to low-income 
families who are not claiming the tax 
credit, because they don’t qualify for 
it, to subsidize engagement in physical 
activity,” he says. 

With the maximum tax credit 
allowing just $75 per child, Spence 
says the impact isn’t significant. “But 
if we took $75 per child, pooled what 
the federal government is currently 
spending on the tax credit and targeted 
that at, for instance, children in rural 
areas, Aboriginal children, those in 
low-income urban settings and others 
in need, we may be able to have a little 
more impact.” 

Spence will continue his research 
around the tax credit and low-income 
families and include families with 
children with disabilities. “We have no 
idea if these families are using the credit 
or not,” he says. Bì 


Dietary researcher appointed Aboriginal health chair 


Raquel Maurier 


renowned researcher who 

has focused her life’s work 

on improving the health 
and nutrition of Indigenous popula- 
tions and other ethnic groups is the new 
chair of Aboriginal health and professor 
in global and Aboriginal health in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 

Sangita (Gita) Sharma, a nutritional 

epidemiologist, has spent her career 
working with various ethnic populations 
in Brazil, urban and rural Cameroon, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Indonesia, Jamaica, 
the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Canada. On each project, her goal 
was to improve diet and overall health 
for those populations, taking note that 
different ethnic groups may be more 
genetically predisposed to various condi- 
tions and diseases. 


“Our genetics and ethnic background — Sharma’s long-term goal is to set up a 


can load the gun when it comes to being 
predisposed to various j 
diseases, but it is nutrition 
that pulls the trigger,” 
explains Sharma. 

Sharma helped set up 
a program in Nunavut 
and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories called Healthy 
Foods North, where she 
worked with local Inuit 
and Inuvialuit, retailers, 
community groups and 
government to bring in healthier food at 
a reasonable cost. 

When Sharma was researching the 
diet of Aboriginal groups in Africa, she 
ate traditional meat dishes and lived in 
the bush so she could understand first- 
hand how tprepared their food. 

As the chair in Aboriginal health, 


Sangita (Gita) Sharma 


Centre of Excellence in Aboriginal and 
Global Health through 
the faculty. The centre will 
focus on implementing 
ideas brought forth from a 
new Canadian Aboriginal 
Wellness Network that 
she is in the midst of set- 
ting up. The network will 
bring Aboriginal commu- 


nities and organizations, 


Pit. government, business and 
universities together to 
work towards a common goal—improy- 
ing Aboriginal health. 

“I would like to see this centre 
become the go-to place for issues related 
to Aboriginal health,” said Sharma. “I 
think Aboriginal health is an important 
concern and one that often doesn’t get 
the attention it deserves.” Wi 
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folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of A’s online news source, and other campus news sources. To 


read more, g0 to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Two Panda athletes lift to new heights 


Pandas ice hockey forward Jennifer Jubb, as well as former Pandas field 
hockey player and coach A.J. Facendi, lifted themselves to record-breaking 
status on July 31, when they both created new international records with the 
100 per cent RAW Powerlifting Federation. 

At the Western Canadian Powerlifting & Bench National Champion- 
ships in Calgary, Jubb, a fifth-year skater for the University of Alberta Pandas, 
established records in all four categories in the 20-24 age division for the 
75-kilogram weight class. Jubb, a Red Deer native, achieved a squat lift of 
90 kg, a bench press lift of 52.5 kg, a deadlift of 135 kg and a total combined 
weight of 275 kg. 

The accomplishments have qualified Jubb for the World Powerlifting 
Championships that take place in early October in Las Vegas, but as a member 
of the defending CIS women’s hockey champions, she plans to return her fo- 
cus to the colder confines of Clare Drake Arena as she enters her final season. 

Facendi, who spent last season as the interim head coach of the Pandas 
field hockey team, created three records in the newly-adopted 25-29 division 
of the 52-kg weight class at the championships in late July. The Penticton, 
B.C. native moved 52.5 kg in a bench press lift, 122.5 kg in a deadlift and a 
total of 265 kg. Facendi’s efforts earned her Best Female Lifter honours for the 
competition, and qualified her for the championships in Las Vegas. 


Researchers find breast cancer survivors need not fear flight 


Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine researcher Margie McNeely says results 
from an international study she was part of indicate that certain precautions 
about the risk of lymphedema for breast cancer survivors are outdated. 

A study McNeely conducted in conjuction with an Australian research 
team, shows that the risk of developing lymphedema—a chronic swelling in 
the arm—caused by changes in cabin pressure during a flight is very low. 

The caution about the lymphedema risk is aimed at women who have had 
lymph nodes removed from the armpit, a common procedure during cancer 
treatment. McNeely says because the lymphatic system helps drain fluid, when 
the nodes are removed there is the potential for chronic swelling. 

McNeely studied the effect of air travel on 60 Canadian breast cancer sur- 
vivors who were flying to Australia for an International Dragon Boat Festival. 
Seventeen of these women were from Edmonton. Findings indicate that 95 
per cent of the women had no arm swelling. 

McNeely says this study was done with a group of women who participate 
in regular physical activity. She hopes to do future research with breast cancer 
survivors from the general population. 

“What we don’t know is whether the findings will hold true for all of 
the women who had breast cancer,” said McNeely. “It may be that just these 
women who are really active were fine with air travel. That’s one question that 
we have.” 


Federal funding for engineering spinoff company 


Intelligent Nano, a spinoff company formed in the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, was awarded $257,000 from the federal Industrial Research Assistance 
Program Aug. 18. The company is at the leading edge of nanotechnology, 
medicine and clean energy, applying its low-frequency ultrasound technology 
to everything from stem cells to biofuels. 

Intelligent Nano is involved in biomedical engineering using its SonaCell 
technology to enhance the growth of stem cells. Stem cells are early-stage cells 
that can still develop into any type of cell. Intelligent Nano uses low-intensity 
pulsed ultrasound to “massage” thawed stem cells, improving their yield and 
growth. 

“We can take blood from the umbilical cord and stimulate it so that more 
stem cells develop—then you can inject it into.a patient,” said Chen. 

The company uses the same technology to stimulate microorganisms such 
as yeast and fungi, and has developed several small-scale bio-fermentation 
devices to enhance the production of biofuels. 


Banting Postdoctoral Fellowship Program accepting applications 


In an effort to encourage further domestic contributions to scientific 
research, University of Alberta President Indira Samarasekera welcomed 
Mike Lake, member of parliament for Edmonton-Mill Woods-Beaumont, to 
campus Aug. 19 to announce that a fellowship program named in Sir Fedrcik 
Banting’s honour is officially accepting applications from post-doctoral 
researchers worldwide. 

The $45-million initiative is designed to not only attract foreign talent to 

~ Canadian institutions, but also to ensure their economic constancy as well. The 
introduction of the Banting fellowships should go a long way towards easing 
that burden. With 70 annual fellowships to be awarded, at a value of $140,000 
each over two years, research careers are suddenly looking like a viable option to 
many graduates who previously lacked the means, said Samarasekera. 

“The Banting Fellowship Program will provide critical support for top 

~ international talents as they graduate with their doctoral degrees and begin 
the process of establishing their research programs and careers,” she said. 
“Investing in Canada’s and the world’s best young talent today will pay untold 
dividends in the future.” 

For more information go to www.banting.fellowships-bourses.ge.ca. B 


Mussel gets foot in health care’s door 


Mussels have been known to latch onto 
the hulls of ships in such great numbers 
that they slow the speed of the vessel. 
In fact, some Canadian municipalities 
have declared war on mussels because 
they establish colonies that clog water 
intake pipes. 

“Irs their ability to attach to surfaces 
underwater that makes the chemistry of 
mussels a possible breakthrough for use 
for bio-medical applications,” said Zeng. 
He explains that an adhesive that mim- 


Brian Murphy 


ussels’ bothersome 
behaviour of clinging 
in huge numbers to just 


about any surface may actually be able 

to serve a purpose in human health care. 
Hongbo Zeng, a chemical and ma- 

terials engineering researcher, is taking 

a close look at the adhesion process of 

the mussel’s foot, the body part it uses 

to attach itself to an underwater surface. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


CLARIDGE HOUSE. Sept. 1 to Dec. 15, 
2010, short term. Furnished executive spacious 
1 bdrm condo, 1 full bath, in-suite laundry. 
One block from U of A. $1,550/month, includes 
utilities. Phone and cable extra. Building ame- 
nities, pool, hot tub, and one underground 
parking stall. Call Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 
or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


THE GRANDE PROMENADE (VICTORIA 
COURT). 1,400 sq. ft., 3 bdrms, 1.5 baths. 
Rent is $1,900/month. International style 
architecture, turnkey furnished condo. Spacious 
living room and dining room with fantastic 
views west, south and north of the river valley. 
Includes linens, towels, cutlery, dish and cook- 
ware and furnishings. Parking for 2 cars, only 
3 tenants per floor. Free laundry on same floor. 
Rental rates include bi-weekly cleaning, power! 
water/heating utilities. 1-2-3 year lease avail- 
able. Sorry, no short-term rentals. Call Janet 
Fraser or Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 or 
email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


ABSOULUTELY STUNNING VIEWS, 
DOWNTOWN FINEST THE GAINSBOROUGH. 
Enjoy summer on the river bank. Totally reno- 
vated, hardwood floors throughout, 2 large 
bdrms, 2 baths, lots of storage, Living room 
dining room and den. Brazilian cherry kitchen 
and pantry, black granite countertops, sub-zero 
fridge/freezer, Wolf stove, Miele convection 
oven. Master bath with multi jet massaging 
shower. 1,250 sq. ft., rent: $2,200/month. Call 
Janet Fraser or Michael Jenner at 780-441- 
6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


THE RESIDENCE BUILDING. Great 1 bdrm, 
1 bath, 476 sq. ft. condo in legislature area. 
$2,200/month. Walk to downtown, LRT or river 
valley. Great kitchen, living, dining, turnkey fur- 
nished. Parquet flooring. Fully furnished ready 
to move in. In-suite laundry. Available imme- 
diately. Covered secure parking, Includes shaw 
digital cable, high-speed Internet, telephone 
(not long distance outside of North America). 
Long term unfurnished at $1,700, no utilities. 
Call Janet Fraser or Michael Jenner at 780-441- 
6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


9929 SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE. 2,351 sq. 
ft., 2 bdrms, 2 baths. Rent: $4,000/month. 
Commanding view of the river valley and city 
centre. Executive living at its best. Many high 
quality upgrades. Some hardwood floors, car- 
pet. Finest facilities include indoor pool, party 
& games, exercise rooms. Executive spacious 
living. Balcony is enclosed. Two parking spaces 
underground. All utilities included. Available 
Oct. 1, possibly earlier. Call Janet Fraser or 
Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate. 


RIVERBEND — BRANDER GARDENS ‘THE 
HEARTHSTONE’. Short-term lease. Furnished 3 
bdrms, 2 baths, 2-storey townhouse, upgraded 
kitchen, finished basement, single garage, 
superb quiet location near river valley. $1,600/ 
month includes all utilities. Available Sept. 

1 until April 30, 2011. Call Janet Fraser or 
Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate. 


SOUTH WEST EXECUTIVE, 2-STOREY 
HOME. Close to Riverbend Square shopping 
centre on lovely Ronning Street. Open plan 
concept, 5 large bdrms above grade, freshly 
painted throughout, family room with fireplace, 
unfinished basement. $1,800/month plus 
utilities. Available up to a one year lease. Call 
Janet Fraser or Michael Jenner at 780-441- 


6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


BEAUTIFUL FURNISHED HOME IN 
GREENFIELD. Newly renovated Greenfield gem. 
3 bdrms, 2 baths, 1,500 sq. ft. house set in the 
scenic Greenfield area. Furnished to compli- 
ment the new renovations. Basement is fully 
developed with nice accents. Close to U of A 
new South Campus LRT. Beautiful backyard 
and comes with attached garage. $1,800/ 
month. Available for six-month rental, Nov. 
1—April 30, 2011. Call Janet Fraser or Michael 
Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate. 


ENJOY THE SUMMER ON YOUR PRIVATE 
400 SQ. FT. ROOFTOP TERRACE. Unique 1 
bdrm, 2 baths, top-floor corner unit displays 
an open plan with high ceilings, big windows, 
and a second storey loft that could be used as 
a great room, den, or an extra bdrm. Providing 
over 1,260 sq. ft. of upgraded living, the condo 
features hardwood flooring, a large kitchen 
with center island, spacious master bdrm, a 
city view from the loft and terrace, central air 
conditioning, and secure underground park- 
ing with extra storage. The central location is 
walking distance to the U of A, Whyte Ave, 
and provides easy access to the downtown 
core and Grant MacEwan. $2,000/month. Call 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate. 


PROPERITES ON HIGH STREET. Seventh 
floor, gorgeous executive, 2 bdrm, 2 bath 
condo. With top-of-the-line appliances and 
hardwood floors. A view to NE from very bright 
living and dining areas. Located in the heart 
of the popular Glenora area. Many lovely res- 
taurants and shops nearby. One underground 
parking stall. $2,200/month. Available Sept 1. 
Call to view, Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441. 


THE AVENUE — 205, 10525 - 80 AVENUE. 
New 2 bdrms, 2 baths, 1,100 sq. ft. and 2 
underground parking (tandem). Magic location 
near Whyte Avenue and U of A. Amazing plan- 
ning gives everything you could want. In-suite 
laundry, natural gas for barbecue, laminate and 
ceramic tile flooring, under-cabinet lighting, 
crown mouldings on cabinets. 9 ft. ceilings, gas 
fireplace, track lighting, ceiling fans in living 
room and bedroom. Fully furnished except for 
second bdrm which could be a den. $1,600/ 
month. Call Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or 
email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


BELGRAVIA. Main floor fully furnished 
house. 3 bdrms, 2.5 baths, 1,900 sa. ft. double 
attached garage with hardwood floors. Include 
utilities. Fireplace, dishwasher, large spacious 
backyard with a deck. $2,200/month. Call 
us at 780-988-1100 to view this spectacular 
property. 

CONVENIENT LOCATION, GREAT VIEW, 
LARGE HOUSE. Close to golf course, schools, 
LRT, university and downtown. River valley 
view. 4 bdrms, 4 baths. Available now to May 
31. $2,500 a month. 780-983-5299. 


OLD GLENORA. 1,300 sq. ft., 3-plus-1 
bdrm bungalow. Attached garage. Prestigious 
traditional neighbourhood close to down- 
town and U of A. 1 block from river valley 
access. Non-smoking. No young children/ 
pets. Unfurnished. Regular appliances. $1,800/ 
month. Email jisna@shaw.ca. 


LOOKING FOR LUXURY + PEACE AND 
QUIET. We have a very unique modern, upscale 
rental opportunity at Shepherd's Gardens in 
Millwood's (close to the Grey Nuns Hospital). 
Custom designed 2,100 sq foot penthouse 
with modern decor. Hardwood floors, custom 
cabinetry, granite counters, floor to ceiling 


ics the protein action on the surface 
of the mussel’s foot could produce a 
naturally biodegradable glue to replace 
stitches for minor cuts and could be 
used by surgeons on internal organs. 

Zeng's mussel research could also 
lead to super-glue for industrial use in 
a saltwater environment. “The cuticle 
of the mussel’s foot has a self-healing 
chemical process through the interac- 
tions between metal ions and proteins,” 
said Zeng. Wi 


windows, two underground parking stalls, and 
storage cage(s). Two balconies—one off the 
master bedroom and a second 550 sq. ft. roof- 
top garden with incredible views of the city. 
$2,900/month inclusive. For a personal tour 
call John at 780-463-9810 or 780-719-6569. 
www.shepherdscare.org/shepherds-gardens. 
html 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


OLD STRATHCONA. 10519 87 Ave. 2 
storey, 3 bdrm, 2.5 bath, 1,953 sq ft home 
built in 1996 by current owners in the heart 
of Old Strathcona. Main level features open 
living room with gas fireplace, dining room, 
and gourmet kitchen with eating bar. Upper 
level has large master bedroom with five-piece 
en suite and Jacuzzi tub, plus two additional 
spacious bdrms and laundry room. Hardwood 
floors in living room, dining room, on stairs 
and upper landing. Attached double garage 
connects to basement. All major appliances 
plus window coverings and security system. 
Back deck and yard enclosed with 6’ fence. 
Overlooks treed park reserve. Short walk to 
Whyte Ave. and river valley, and easy access 
to downtown and university. MLS# E3231107. 
Contact 780-432-0089 or rlindsey@ualberta.ca. 


LIVE, WORK & PLAY. You're a short walk 
to the university in this charming 3 bdrm home 
at 10957 University Avenue. Inside find an 
elegant dining & living room with gas, coal- 
burning effect fireplace, new bamboo floors, 
original details. Enjoy the hot tub in spacious 
backyard. Make this prestigious location your 
choice to call home. Call Amanda Leclerc 
today. 780-910-2787. MLS# E3233906. 


GARNEAU HOME, REDUCED. Unique 
opportunity. 1 block from U of A and river val- 
ley. 3-plus-1 bdrms, study and 2 baths. Google 
Comfree Edmonton and enter code #31204 for 
information. 


BEAUTIFUL GARNEAU CHARACTER 
HOME. Built 1929. Retains many original 
features and has been enhanced by tasteful 
upgrades and renovations. 4 bdrms, 2 baths, 
library, and finished basement. For full details, 
see the listing on comfree.com #31597. 


STUNNING COMPLETELY RENOVATED 
CONDO. 2,040 sq. ft. of luxury living on the 
entire 5th floor of this exclusive building 
perched on the hilltop overlooking the river 
valley. The reno was completed by Habitat 
Studio in 2004 using only the finest materials 
and high quality finishings. Only a few steps to 
the LRT and a few minutes to the U of A and 
downtown restaurants, shopping etc. To view 
please call Judy Bishop, Royal Lepage Noralta 
at 780-289-6151. 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEAS'NG A CONDO. 
I can help you. Call now Connie Kennedy 780- 
482-6766. Pioneer Condominium Specialist. 
Re/Max Real Estate. Virtual Tours. wwwcon- 
niekenndey.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


RETIRED COUPLE. Want to house sit 
through kitchen renovations, October to 
December. Call 780-483-1671. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On campus, 
APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; medical 
terminology. Member, Editors’ Association of 
Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 verbatimedit@ 
shaw.ca 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 
edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete renova- 
tion services. 30 years experience. References. 
No job too small 780-886-6005. 


4-6 p.m. Alberta School of Business, 


Sept. 14 ] 
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400,000 people of Ukrainian descent live 
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It’s not easy being green in the ‘burbs 


Bev Betkowski 


nvironmentally conscious 

families have a tougher time 

living a sustainable lifestyle if 
they make their homes in the suburbs, a 
University of Alberta study shows. 

The study compared environmental 
practices between two sample Edmon- 
ton neighbourhoods and found that in- 
terested families in the newer suburban 
area had the same willingness, but less 
opportunity, to live a greener lifestyle. 

Huddart, a PhD student of rural 
economy at the U of A, compared the 
suburban south-side neighbourhood of 
Terwillegar Towne with the older, more 
central community of Mill Creek. After 


surveying environmentally engaged fami- 


lies in both communities, she discovered 
that those living in the Mill Creek neigh- 
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Emily Huddart has found that there is less 
opportunity to be sustainable in the suburbs. 
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bourhood were more able to follow envi- 
ronmentally sound practices, such as not 
owning a vehicle, growing most of their 
own food and using renewable energy. 
This was because their neighbours lived 
similarly and as a result of stronger social 
networks, were able to share vehicles and 
ideas about saving energy, as well as make 
cultural shifts, such as walking to stores 
or biking to work. 

People living in Terwillegar Towne 
were more isolated from like-minded 
families, and as a result, practiced sus- 
tainability on a smaller scale, by buying 
organic products or recycling household 
waste. 

People in both neighbourhoods 
use vehicles as their primary modes of 
transportation, but 42 per cent of Mill 
Creek residents surveyed also used other 
methods, compared to 11 per cent of 


2 people in Terwillegar Towne. 


The findings illustrate a need for 
municipalities to design new neighbour- 
hoods in ways that will encourage more 
sustainable living, said Huddart. 

“This can range from preserving 
natural areas, to installing rain barrels, to 
ensuring public transit and bike trails are 
in place before developing a commu- 
nity,” she said. 

The study also showed that the sub- 
urbs were home to more people who had 
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little interest in sustainable practices and 
chose their neighbourhood for its larger, 
yet affordable houses and low crime rate. 
Those living in Mill Creek were found to 
identify more with environmental causes 
and lower material consumption. 

“If municipalities install infra- 
structure for more sustainable living, 
suburban families may be more willing 
to take on more intensive environmental 
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Janusz Zwiazek, professor in the 
Department of Renewable Resources, 
received the prestigious Scientific 
Achievement Award at the XXIII 
World Congress of the International 
Union of Forestry Research Organiza- 
tions in Seoul, South Korea, at the end 
of August. A tree physiologist, Zwiazek 
researches effects of pollution and other 
environmental stresses on function and 
structure of trees. 


Geneviève Gauthier has been 
named associate director of the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning. Gauthier’s 
research investigates how assessment can 
be used to diagnose and support learners 
in developing and fostering life-long 
learning skills and competencies. In 


practices,” Huddart said. 

Her study recommends several 
policies for the City of Edmonton and 
other municipal governments including 
avoidance of cul-de-sac layouts, which 
encourage vehicle use; education of 
suburban residents about a large com- 
munity garden opened by the City of 
Edmonton; encourage car-sharing; and 
adding commercial space to residential 


addition to her role as associate eee 
Gauthier will teach in the Department 
of Educational Psychology. 


Peter Light, professor of pharmacol- 
ogy, has been selected as the director of 
the Alberta Diabetes Institute, and is the 
recipient of the Charles A. Allard Chair 
in Diabetes Research. 


Former U of A chancellor Eric New- 
ell has been inducted into the Canadian 
Petroleum Hall of Fame. 


Karim Jamal, professor in the 
Alberta School of Business, has received 
the Haim Falk Award for Distinguished 
Contribution to Accounting Thought 
from the Canadian Academic Account- 


ing Association. 


areas to encourage small businesses and 
farmer’s markets. 

“The type of community we live in 
plays a key role in enabling us to lead 
rich, sustainable lives. If municipali- 
ties keep this in mind when planning 
new developments, and citizens have 
a common vision for sustainability in 
their neighbourhoods, then we can have 
rewarding urban lifestyles.” Wi 


Jeff Bisanz, profesor’ in a Depart- 
ment of Psychology, was awarded the 
inaugural Pickering Award for his 
contributions to developmental psychol- 
ogy in Canada at the Development 2010 
Conference. 


Onookome Okome, professor in 
the Department of English and Film 
Studies, has received a Humboldt 
Research Award from the Alexander von 
Humbolt Foundation. These research 
awards allow scholars to work on their 
chosen research project in Germany. 

Ernie Ingles, long-time chief librar- 
ian, has been named director of the 
School of Library and Information Stud- 
ies for the U of A. 


Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, e-mail or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in folio and on ExpressNews at: www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/events/submit.cfm. A more com- 
prehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


Until Sept. 30 


Observe the stars in September. 
Visit the U of A's astronomical observatory 
every Thursday evening in September from 
9-10 p.m. All members of the public are 
welcome and admission is free. Please see 
our website for details on how to find the 
observatory. 9-10 p.m. Fine Arts Building. 


Sept. 10, 13-17 
Brazil Week 2010 


Sept. 10 & 11 


Envisioning Science: Imaging the 
Body. Envisioning Science: Imaging the 
Body is an interdisciplinary workshop to 
examine how we see, how we are able, 
allowed, or made to see and how we see 
this seeing or the unseen therein, The 
workshop begins on Sept. 10 with a key- 
note address by Lise Cartwright, professor 


_ at the University of California-San Diego, 
| entitled, “Critical Art Practice in the Age of 
_ Biological Citizenship. 7 p.m. 2-20 Fine Arts 


www.arts.ualberta.ca/~spanport/brazil- 4 Building Gallery. 
week2010.html a 

| Sept. 11 
Sept. 10 | 


i SHINE Clinic's Annual Kick-off 
Brazil Week 2010 — Samba 7 BBQ. SHINE (Student Health Initiative for 
de Enredo by Escola de Samba de {the Needs of Edmonton) is a health clinic 
Edmonton. The Edmonton Samba _tun entirely by U of A students. It offers 
School will be performing “Samba / a variety of free services and resources to 
de Enredo” in the tradition of samba || anybody under 25. The BBQ gives you a 
schools in Brazil. Samba de Enredo is the chance to learn more about what SHINE is 
rhythm that propels the annual Carnival {7 all about, get a tour of the clinic and meet 
celebrations in Rio de Janeiro, 4—5:15 || current volunteers. There will be free burg- 
p.m. In front of Arts Building. ers, hot dogs, juice, coffee and more-every- 
7, one is welcome. Noon-4 p.m. at the Boyle 
Sept. 13 | McCauley Health Centre 10628 — 96 St. 
"My Brazil.” This documentary | 
film by Daniela Broitman shows com- | Sept. 12 
munity leaders from the slums of Rio | Panda's Hockey vs SAIT Trojans. 2 
de Janeiro putting their lives at risk to 7, p.m. Clare Drake Arena. For a full schedule 
fight for basic services and journey to || of Golden Bear and Panda athletics go to 
the Fifth World Social Forum. Featuring 7 www.bears.ualberta.ca 
Lula, Hugo Chávez, Gilberto Gil, Eduardo 
Galeano, Frei Betto and Leonardo Boff. 


Mini Medical School. Running every 
Tuesday for eight weeks, the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry is presenting this lec- 
|| ture series on topics from dentistry and sur- 
I| gery to nutrition and acupuncture. 7-9 p.m. 
I| Bernard Snell Hall. Go to www.cpl.ualberta. 
ca/home/events/mini.cfm to register. 


om 3-6. 


Ukrainians in Brazil. This lecture 
by Andriy Nahachewsky, professor of 
Ukrainian folklore , will talk of how 


in Brazil, most of them in the southern 

: i 5 I y 

i A Tarana, A fa aek rea I SEE the research at work seminar 
Brazilian Ukraine.” 4-6 p.m. Senate | 


series: Solar Energy. Jillian Buriak, professor 
cadet ae SSAA al i \ in the Department of Chemistry, will give a talk 


| Sept. 15 


about the greatest challenge facing humanity 
is the search for reliable—clean and scalable 
sources of energy. In this talk, Buriak will 
describe the energy horizon of solar, nuclear, 
legacy and other non-renewable as an intro- 
duction into research ongoing at the U of A 
and the National Institute for Nanotechnology 
into solar energy. Noon-1:30 p.m. Stollery 
Executive Development Centre, Alberta School 
of Business. 


Non-wives and their networks 
in medieval Tamilnadu, India. The 
Department of History and Classics, co- 
sponsored by Women’s Studies, presents 
“Non-Wives and their networks in medieval 
Tamil,” by Leslie Orr, professor of religion, 
specializing in South Indian Tamil studies, 
Concordia University, Montreal. 3-5 p.m. 
Room 326 (Senate Chamber) Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Sept. 16 


Hindu Temples: Antiquity, 
Aesthetics and Conflict. The Department 
of History and Classics presents “Hindu 
Temples: Antiquity, Aesthetics and 
Conflict,” by Leslie Orr, professor of reli- 
gion, specializing in South Indian Tamil 
studies, Concordia University, Montreal. 
5-7 p.m. 1-5 Alberta School of Business. 


Sept. 21 


What's in a name: Why learning 
teamwork is as important for nurses 
as doctors. Suzanne Gordon, author, 
lecturer, patient advocate and co-editor of 
“The Culture and Politics of Health Care 
Work Series,” will be on hand to talk about 
the need for increased team communication 
between the health-care professions. Noon- 
1:30 p.m. Maple Leaf Room, Lister Centre. 


Sept. 22-26 


Alumni Weekend 2010. Four days of 
receptions, reunions, lectures, tours and other 
events for all alumni. Hosted by the Alumni 
Association and U of A faculties, For more go 
to www.ualberta.ca/alumni/reunion. 


Sept. 23 


Les enjeux de la francophonie. 
This conference will be presented by Jean- 
Michel Lacroix, professor of North-American 
civilization at l'Université Paris III /Sorbonne 
Nouvelle and president of Association 
francaise d'études canadiennes. 7:30 p.m. 
Grand Salon Pavillon Lacerte. 


Sept. 24 


Campus Sustainability Tour. Take 
a tour of North Campus to find out where 
and how the university is creating a sus- 
tainable campus. From students to faculty 
and staff to the wider community, every- 
one’s welcome to join the free 1.5 hour 
walking tour. Spaces are limited. Please 
RSVP to secure your spot. It runs rain or 
shine. 11 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 559 General 
Services Building. 


Department of Economics Micro 
Seminar. Alberto Galasso, professor at the 
University of Toronto, will give a talk enti- 
tled “CEO Overconfidence and Innovation.” 
3:30 p.m. 8-22 Tory. 


Sept. 24 


Celebration of Teaching and 
Learning. Each September, the U of A 
honours the achievements of our faculty, 
students and staff at the Celebration of 
Teaching and Learning. This year we will 
celebrate more than 300 exemplary indi- 
viduals: faculty who bring their research to 
life in the classroom; graduate and under- 
graduate students who have distinguished 
themselves for outstanding academic work; 
and staff that support learning. 4:30-6:30 
p.m. Aberhart Centre. 


Stephen Lewis Keynote Address. 
Stephen Lewis, author of “Race Against Time” 
and chair of the Stephen Lewis Foundation— 
which is dedicated to turning the tide of HIV/ 
AIDS in Africa—will be giving a presentation 
after a wine and cheese reception as part of 
the Alberta Council for Global Co-operation's 
Annual General Meeting. This event will show- 


case the incredible work being done by many 
Alberta-based organizations. 6-10 p.m. Arts 
and Convocation Hall. 


Sept. 25 


Putting Economics back in the 
Home - The Failure of the Financial 
Industry in Teaching Canadians how to 
Handle their Money. This discussion will 
talk about the failure of the financial indus- 
try in providing money-management educa- 
tion for Canadians. Register by Sept. 20. 10 
a.m.—noon. 301 Human Ecology Building. 


Reinvigorating Democracy in 
Canada: Three Perspectives. With voter 
turnout declining and regard for politicians 
plummeting, there is a growing sense that 
something has to be done to get democracy 
in Canada back on track. Panelists include 
Ricardo Acuña of the Parkland Institute, Satya 
Das, award-winning journalist and founder 
of Cambridge Strategies and Kim Krushell, 
Edmonton City Councillor. 12:30-2 p.m. Myer 
Horowitz Theatre, Students’ Union Building. 


Sept. 25 


5th Annual Hurtig Lecture on 
the Future of Canada — Featuring 
Mary Simon. Mary Simon, national 
leader of the Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami and 
Order of Canada recipient, will deliver 
the Fifth Annual Hurtig Lecture. Simon's 
distinguished career has been devoted to 
advancing Aboriginal rights and achieving 
social justice for Inuit and other Aboriginal 
peoples nationally and internationally. 
Simon argues that “for the lessons of his- 
tory to have enduring value, awareness of 
past injustice must inspire determination to 
correct current injustice.” Canada’s future, 
Simon contends, will be measured “by 
how the Aboriginal peoples of this country 
are faring.” Admission is $10 per person. 
Register online at www.ualberta.ca/alum- 
ni/weekend. 2:30—4 p.m. at Myer Horowitz 
Theatre, Students’ Union Building. 
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Fern Snart, dean of the Faculty of Education, serves customers. 


Indira Samarasekera, U of A president, shares a laugh with Russell Eccles, 
NASA president. 
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